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[Plate XIV] 



Among the discoveries of the French excavators at Delphi 
in the year 1894 x was a long stone pedestal (Figs. 1, 2) facing 
to the south, situated on a high terrace behind and above the 
tripods of Gelon, and close by the precinct of the Thessalian 




Figuke L — Pedestal of Thessalian Group, Delphi, from East. 

hero Neoptolemus. In its top are cut nine cavities to receive 
the plinths of marble statues (Fig. 1). Inscriptions on its face, 
under every cavity except the one at the east end, tell us that 
eight of the statues represented members of one Thessalian 
house. The unnamed head of the line may also have been 

1 Gazette des JJmux Arts, XII (1894), p. 452, 
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a member, but the omission 
of its inscription is rather 
against such a supposition. 
The whole group was dedi- 
cated by the Daochus whose 
statue stood second from the 
west end ; and Premier's in- 
vestigations have shown that 
it was in all probability a repro- 
duction in marble of a group 
of bronze figures set up by 
Daochus in his home-city, 
Pharsalus. 1 Marble statues 
appropriate for the pedestal 
were found directly beside 
it, or to the south and south- 
east within a radius of about 
thirty metres. These were 
first published and discussed 
by Homolle in the Bulletin 
de Correspondanee HelUnique, 
XXI (1897), pp. 592 ff. 
Later, the group having ac- 
quired new interest through 
the connection of one of 
its figures (the well-known 
Agias, Fig. 15) with Ly sip- 
pus, 2 it was again more ex- 
haustively treated in the 
JB.C.m XXIII (1899), pp. 
421 ff. The purpose of the 
present paper, which is based 
on studies made at Delphi 
in the spring of 1908, is to 
discuss not the connection of 
the Agias with Lysippus, but 
the group as a whole, sug- 
gesting changes in the assign- 

Preuner, Elrt Dalphlsches Weihgeschenk. 2 Preuner, op. tit. 
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merit and arrangement of the figures, and offering a new 
restoration. 1 

The inscriptions 2 show that the figures were arranged in 
order of descent, beginning at the right, and establish the 
following genealogy: 3 

I. Inscription lacking. 

Aparus. ca. 504 b.c. 

II. Acnonius. ca. 471 B.C. 

(Tetrarch of the Thessalians.) 
I 



III. Agias. 4 IV. Telemachus. V. Agelaus. ca. 438 b.c. 

(Pancratiast.) (Wrestler.) (Boy runner.) 

VI. Daochus I. ca. 431-404 b.c. 

(Ruler of Thessaly for 27 years.) 

VII. Sisyphus I. ca. 372 b.c. 

(Warrior.) 

VIII. Daochus II. 339-332 b.c. 

(Dedicator, Tetrarch of the Thessalians, Hieromnemon of the Amphictyons.) 

IX. Sisyphus II. ca. 306 b.c. 

The group, therefore, consisted of three athletes, four states- 
men, the son of the dedicator, and one unknown figure. The 
statues and fragments of statues which Homolle assigns to 
the group and the positions in which he places them are as 
follows : 

Cavity I. 5 Nameless. — No statue was found to fit, but it 
was inferred from the size and shallowness of the cavity that 
the figure which stood here was draped to the feet. 

Cavity II. Acnonius. — A plinth with booted feet attached 

1 The dimensions and a description of the pedestal are to be found in B.C.H. 
XXIII (1899), pp. 424-426. 

2 Published in B.C.H. XXI (1897), pp. 592-594. 

s Generations have been calculated at 33 years each, not 30 years. Thus our 
dates differ from Homolle's. 

4 May not Agias have won his Olympic victory in 460 b.c? This is the only 
unfilled place in the Olympic lists between 480 and 448 b.c. After that date he 
could hardly have been an athlete and have had a son ruling Thessaly from 431 
to 404 b.c. 

5 See Plate XIV and Pig. 1. 
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(Fig. 3) and a torso broken at the knees, neck, and shoulders. 1 
The torso is draped in a tunic with short sleeves, over 
which is thrown a heavy cloak, draped on the right shoulder. 
The figure rested its weight about evenly on both feet; the 
right arm hung at the side ; the left was raised and extended, 




Figure 3. — Plinth with Feet of Acnojiius. 

tossing the cloak up over the left shoulder and breaking its 
stiff surface into great harsh folds. The head seems to have 
been turned somewhat to the right. 

Cavity III. Agias. — The statue 2 (Fig. 15) now famous 
from its connection with Lysippus : a nude youth somewhat 
shorter than Acnonius, standing with the weight on the right 
leg, the left set easily at the side, and both arms hanging quietly. 
Only the left hand, the right forearm, and parts of the legs 
between calf and ankle are missing. 

Cavity IV. Telemachus. — A torso (Fig. 4) which, in 
dimensions, agrees (within a centimetre) with the statue 
assigned to cavity III, B and which in pose forms a pendant 
to it, 4 the weight resting on the left leg, and the shoulders 

i FouUles de Delphes, pi. LXVI. 2 Ibid. pi. LXIII. 

Am as Toitso 

3 Pit of neck to top of pubes ........ 0.595 in. 0.587 m. 

Between nipples ............ 0.185 m. 0.100 in. 

Breadth of hips ............ 0.395 in. 0.395 m. 

4 In the inscription Telemachus is called the 6fi&8e\<f>o$ of Agias. 
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drooping to the right. The legs are broken off short at the 
thighs, but enough remains to persuade Homolle that he is 
justified in restoring the left foot advanced and the right drawn 
somewhat back. Head and arms are missing. A head 
(Figs. 10, 11, 12), 1 which was 
found not far from this torso 
and shows close affinities in 
style with the head of the 
Agias, lie is deterred from 
connecting with this torso by 
its smaller proportions and 
the shape of the break at the 
neck. But he feels the de- 
sirability of finding a place 
for it in the group. 

Cavity V. Agelaus. — A 
slight, youthful figure (Fig. 
5) about 0.15 m. shorter than 
the Agias, 2 resting its weight 
on the right leg, the left 
(according to Homolle's in- 
terpretation) drawn back. It 
leans heavily with the left 
elbow on a bearded herm. 
Thus the right hip is thrust 
well out, giving the body Figure 4 
something of the "Praxi- 
telean" pose. The drapery 
that hangs from the left shoulder is rendered by a few clean- 
cut, vigorous folds. Missing are the head, the right arm, 
part of the left forearm, the left thigh and knee, 3 the feet and 
plinth. From indications on the neck the head seems to 
have been turned somewhat to the left and to have drooped 
a little. 




-Torso formerly assigned 
to Telemachus. 
(By permission of Alinari Bros., Florence.) 



1 There connected with another torso. 

2 "Restoring the head in proportion. 

3 When Homolle wrote, nothing of the left leg had been found. Since then, 
the part from below the knee to the ankle has been identified and is exhibited 
with the figure. 
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Cavity VI. Daochus I. — A statue 
than the Acnonius, of which the 



(Fig. 6) slightly smaller 
head and neck, part of 
the right shoulder, the 
finger-tips of the right 
hand, the right leg be- 
Ioav the calf, the front 
half of the left foot, 
and the plinth are lost. 
Head and neck were 
originally of a separate 
piece of marble, as also 
the right arm, now 
broken away from the 
torso, in which the 
dowel-holes may still be 
seen. The figure stands 
about evenly on both 
feet. Its cloak, fastened 
on the right shoulder, 
enfolds the body like a 
sheath, barely indicating 
the outline of the left 
arm bent up across the 
breast. The right arm 
hung motionless at the 
side. High shoes were 
worn, similar to those 
worn by Acnonius. 

Cavity VII. Sisyphus 
I. — A figure 1 of ap- 
proximately the same 
height as the preceding, 
discovered in two pieces 
which fit by direct con- 
tact : the plinth with 
the feet and legs (shod like the other draped figures), and the 
torso witli the arms. Missing are the head and neck (formerly 
a separate piece set into the torso), the right arm from just 
1 FauHles de Delphi, pi. LXV. 




Figure 5. — Telemachus. 

(Formerly called Agelaus.) 
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below the elbow, and the left hand, both of which had been 
made separately and dowelled into place. The figure stands 
firmly on the right leg, drawing the left well back, and resting 
the left elbow lightly on a tree-trunk. The right arm was 




Figure 0. — Daochus I. 



raised to the level of the shoulder. The costume is essentially 
that of Acnonius and Daochus I ; but this time the cloak has 
been discarded and flung in a tumbled mass over the left arm, 
allowing full view of the tunic, whose soft material follows the 
contours of the flesh in little clinging folds as if wet. 
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Cavity VIII. Daochus II. —A plinth (Fig. 7) with a shod 
left foot and a bit of the right foot is all that is preserved. 
From this, however, it can be determined that the figure was 




Figure 7. — Plinth and Feet op Daochus II. 

draped 1 and stood with the left foot advanced and firmly 
planted, the right drawn back. 

Cavity IX. Sisyphus II. — An heroic statue (Fig. 8) of a 
boy of fifteen or sixteen, complete except for the head, the right 
arm, and the left hand. In pose it is not unlike the Agias, 
save that a cloak hangs from the left shoulder, is wrapped 
around the bent left arm, and falls thence in long folds to 
below the knee, partly concealing the support on which the 
arm rests. 

This statue Homolle includes in the group in its final 
state ; but on account of its great size it could not, he thinks, 
have been a part of the original design. In point of fact, it 
overtops the next tallest figure, Acnonius, by a full head. 2 
"A certain Roman roundness and indecision of rendering"* 3 
he feels is accounted for by the immature age of the boy. He 

1 Boots would hardly have been worn by a nude figure, 

2 See restored drawing, Fig. 21 A. Measurement from pit of neck to plinth, in 
the ease of Agias, 1.57 rn. ; of Sisyphus II, 1.91 m. 

* B.C. II. XXIII (1890), p. 4(31. 
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thinks, however, that the group 
as first planned consisted of seven 
figures, beginning with the Ae- 
nonius and ending with the Dao- 
chus II ; that to this was added, 
probably within a decade, the 
youthful son of the dedicator, 
and not much later its pendant 
at the other end. In the latter | 
case the omission of the inscrip- 
tion would, he thinks, favor the 
theory of later addition. 

In this group Homolle rather 
unsuccessfully attempts to dis- 
cover a certain symmetry and j 
unity, and to infer therefrom the 
principle of composition that lay 
in the minds of the sculptors. 
A fresh study of the material 
has led us to the conclusion that I 
Homolle's arrangement of the 
figures is not altogether correct, 
and that the group can be materi- Figure 
ally improved by certain changes 

The figures were assigned to the group and to their 
vidual positions in accordance with five criteria : 




So-called Sisy 
(From Fouille-x de Delphes, pi. L 



PII17S Ji. 
XVIII.) 

indi- 



1. The place of finding. 

2. The marble (which is Parian of a fine quality). 

3. The size, style, and technique. 

4. The costume. 

5. The shapes of the plinths, or, where these were destroyed, the probable 
position of the feet. 

The plinths of the statues assigned as Agias and Daochus II 
were actually found in situ, so that their identification cannot 
be questioned. In the case of the other figures the evidence is 
not so decisive and demands scrutiny. 

The plinths of Acnonius, Sisyphus I, and Sisyphus II are 
said to fit their cavities exactly. Where the first of these was 
found is not stated, but the torso to which it seems to belong 
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was lying near the east end of the pedestal, not far from cavity 
II, the position assumed for it. The Sisyphus I was found lying 
behind the pedestal, directly opposite the seventh cavity, to 
which it is assigned. But for the Sisyphus II the place of 
finding is less favorable evidence. It lay with statues and 
bases from other monuments on the low terrace south of the 
Thessalian pedestal, about twenty metres away. 

For the remaining three statues no plinths were recovered. 
The statue assigned to the cavity of Daochus I (No. VI) was 
found not far from that cavity and is draped, like Acnonius, 
Sisyphus I, and Daochus II. Since Daochus I was a states- 
man, and the only other unfilled positions x belong to athletes, 
who may be assumed to have been nude, like the Agias, this 
draped figure can belong in no other place. Furthermore, the 
evenly balanced pose of the figure is exactly suited to the con- 
tour of the cavity. 2 

The statue of the youth leaning on a herm, identified as 
Agelaus (Fig. 5), was discovered at a considerable distance, 
in the northeast corner of the precinct of tile temple of Apollo. 
The torso assigned to Telemachus (Fig. 4) and the head men- 
tioned with it lay even farther off near the altar of the Chians. 
The youth with the herm is assigned to the group because of its 
style, which, though it belongs to a softer, more sensuous type 
than the Agias, is still in many respects similar. In the torso 
Homolle finds such striking similarities of dimensions, pose, 
and style to the Agias, that he is convinced that this must be 
the 6fid8e\(f>o<; required by the inscription. The so-called Age- 
laus rests its weight on the right leg, the Telemachus on the 
left; and if it is assumed, with Homolle, that the free leg 
in each case was drawn back, the proper pose for their respec- 
tive cavities is obtained : for Agelaus the right foot forward, 
the left back ; for Telemachus the reverse arrangement. 3 By 
this arrangement, the strong vertical line of the herm is given 
to the central figure of the group. 

With regard to the attribution of Acnonius, Daochus I, and 
Sisyphus I, there seems to be hardly less reason for accepting 

1 The first cavity is disregarded on account of its abnormal size, as will be 
shown more clearly later. 

2 See drawing, Plate XIV. 3 See Plate XIV, cavities IV and V. 
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Homolle's view than in the case of Agias and Daochus II. 
The second cavity (Acnonius) measures 0.64 m. x 0.49 m. ; l 
the assigned plinth measures 0.60 m. x 0.40 m. Of the other 
four cavities into which it might be set (I, VI, VII, and IX), 
I is altogether too large (0.765 m. x 0.57 m.) ; 2 VI and IX are 
too small (respectively 0.58 m. x 0.49 m. and 0.51 m. x 0.49 m.), 
and VII is quite the wrong shape (measures 0.62 m. x 0.50 m. ; 
see Plate XIV). Therefore, the plinth is properly attributed 
to Acnonius. The attribution of the torso is justified on 
several grounds : it is the only statue besides the Agias 
found near the east end of the pedestal ; the legs had the same 
pose (as shown by the stumps) as the feet on the plinth ; the 
only other cavity adapted for a draped figure (statesman) 
standing evenly on both feet is VI (Daochus I), 3 and for 
Daochus I another statue is more suited — that shown in 
Figure 6. The identification of this figure as Daochus I 
rests on three arguments. It is posed with the weight dis- 
tributed evenly on both feet, hence adapted to the shape of 
the cavity ; it was draped, hence appropriate for a statesman ; 
it lay near the centre of the pedestal and so is more reasonably 
connected with cavity VI than would be the torso found near 
the east end. We may, therefore, follow Homolle in his 
assignment of both Acnonius and Daochus I. 

It is the shape of cavity VII (Sisyphus I) that prevents 
placing either of the preceding figures here. The requirements 
both of shape and size are filled by the statue which was dis- 
covered directly behind the cavity. Homolle is, therefore, 
undoubtedly correct in this attribution also. 

We agree, therefore, with Homolle concerning the five 
figures Acnonius, Agias, Daochus I, Sisyphus I, and Daochus II. 
His grounds for assigning the other three figures are less cogent 
and permit a new arrangement. In the case of Sisyphus II 
(Fig. 8), he himself found difficulties of style and proportion 
to explain. The theory which he builds up in order to do this 

1 Measures are taken on the bottom of each cavity, not on the upper edge. 

2 Since no other plinth discovered is as large as that of Acnonius, this cavity 
would be even less adapted for the others and may be disregarded when they 
are under consideration. 

3 Possibly IX, but the inscription suggests a younger, nude figure. 
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— that the group consisted at first of only seven figures (begin- 
ning with Acnonius and ending with Daochus II), to which 
were added Sisyphus II almost immediately, and after a longer 
time the figure at the other end — he supports only by the 
absence of an inscription for the figure at the east end. This 
is hardly an argument in itself. Many other explanations could 
easily be offered to account for that fact. All that the hypoth- 
esis really rests on is the late style of the statue which he is 
convinced stood in cavity IX. 

Granting for the moment the attribution, certain criticisms 
instantly suggest themselves. We are obliged to assume 




Figure 9. — Block with Cutting for Plinth of Sisyphus II. Plinth of 
so-called Sisyphus II. in Dotted Outline. 

that a Greek artist of the fourth century, one, according to 
Homolle, not remote in taste and training from the sculptor of 
the Agias, 1 could have produced a figure so flaccid and charac- 
terless, and could have set up the overgrown boy where he 
would tower above a line of dignified statesmen and victors in 
the great games, thereby destroying " without the artist's real- 
izing it" whatever principle of symmetry the group had once pos- 
sessed. Nor are the positions of the second and eighth figures 
on their respective blocks appropriate for the ends of a group. 

1 B.C.H. XXIII (1899), p. 461. 
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They do not stand equally distant from the ends of their blocks. 
The centre of cavity II is 0.81 m. from the end of its block, of 
cavity VIII, only 0.51. Further, cavity II actually impinges 
on the adjacent block, whereas cavity VIII is cut entirely 
within its block. 

However untenable his theory may be, Homolle is driven 
to it by the presence of such a figure within the group. Of its 
right there he has not the slightest doubt, because its plinth, 
as he affirms, fits exactly into cavity IX. But in this he is 
mistaken. The plinth could never by any possibility have been 
set within the cavity. The accompanying diagram (Fig. 9), 
based on carefully verified measurements, shows the true rela- 
tion of the two. Not only are they quite different in shape, 
but the maximum length of the plinth is 0.07 m. greater than 
the length of the cavity. Consequently, the statue cannot pos- 
sibly have stood in this position, and we are at liberty to ex- 
plain the inferior style of the figure in the most natural way, — 
that it never belonged either to this group or to this period of 
sculpture, but was doubtless the work of a Roman portrait- 
sculptor some four centuries later. 1 

The assignment of the Telemachus (Fig. 4) and the Agelaus 
(Fig. 5) causes less patent difficulties ; yet here also a closer 
examination leads to conclusions quite different from those of 
Homolle. 

The points of resemblance between the torso of the Telema- 
chus and the Agias (on which its attribution was based), 
although striking at first sight, stop with externals of dimen- 
sion and pose. In rendering, the torso shows different ten- 
dencies from its so-called ofidSeXcfxH;. The forms are heavier 
and rounder ; the muscles seem like inelastic swellings beneath 
the skin ; the outlines have not the firm crispness of the Agias. 
The variations, each by itself, are scarcely perceptible, yet, taken 
together, they produce an impression which repeated examina- 
tion only deepens, that the fragment belongs to a rather unin- 
teresting work of a period certainly later than the fourth 
century. 

1 We suggest that the statue belonged to the hemicyclical group to the west 
(dedicated by the Aetolians ?), many of whose pedestals now lie on the spot 
where this statue was found. 
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Even had its style resembled closely that of the Agias, the 
figure ought not to have been set in the position of Telemachus, 
for it has not the correct pose. Homolle assumed that it 
stood with the left leg advanced and the right drawn back, the 
attitude suited to cavity IV. But from the stumps of the 
thighs and the position of the glutaei, it appears that the right 
leg was the one advanced, and, consequently, required a plinth 
which could not have fitted the cavity. On grounds of pose and 
style, therefore, this torso should be removed from the group. 

The statue identified as Agelaus seems at first sight less 
similar to the rest of the group than the preceding figure. In 
its general dreaminess of motive, in the suave transitions from 
plane to plane of the flesh, in the picturesque element added by 
the cloak, and in the delicately chiselled head of the herm it 
presents a marked contrast of mood to the Agias, who stands 
stripped of every least accessory, alert, clean-cut, revealing in 
every line the latent power of his frame. Yet the difference 
between them is not so great as to preclude kinship. For all 
his austerity, Agias, too, is tinged with the pathos of his age. 
The yearning intensity of his gaze differs alike from the quiet 
self-possession of the fifth century and from the banal absorp- 
tion in the act of the moment that characterizes his Hellenistic 
successors. Moreover, in rendering, Agias and the figure with 
the herm show the same underlying traits. The latter is 
younger and less severely trained than the former; his 
muscles are less accentuated; their transitions are veiled 
under flesh, or, as in the case of the line down the inner edge 
of the calf (so characteristic of the Agias), disappear altogether. 
But both have the same firm yet supple contours, the same 
elastic quality in the flesh, the same texture (not satiny as in 
the Hermes at Olympia, nor dull and lifeless as in the rejected 
torso, but with something of the crystalline delicacy that one 
finds in Attic work of the late fifth and early fourth centuries); 
and the drapery, with its well-placed lines, its steadily modu- 
lated surfaces, betrays the same qualities as the nude form of 
the Agias. The subject is different; the artist's habit of 
thought is the same. A sculptor of like temper is revealed 
by only one other work of the fourth century at Delphi, and 
that, as will presently be seen, belongs to this group. 
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On considerations of style, then, the statue should be retained 
in the group ; but not as Agelaus. It was assigned by 
Homolle to cavity V because of the supposed accord between 
the pose of the figure and 
the shape of the cavity, — 
which calls for a figure 
with the right foot for- 
ward, the left set back. 
He neglects, however, to 
consider the size of the 
cavity. Its greatest length 
is 0.49 m. The distance 
from the ankle of the right 
foot to the outer edge of 
the herm is 0.48 m., which, 
with the foot restored to 
give the least possible out- 
ward turn, demands a 
plinth of 0.52 m. length. 
This statue, therefore, can- 
not have been Agelaus. 
Nor can it have had a 
plinth of the peculiar shape 
required to fit cavity IX 
(Sisyphus II). The only 
place left for it is that 
of the Telemachus, whose 
cavity, if measured along 
the bottom, seems at first 
sight too small for it, being 
only 0.49 m. long. Unlike 
the other cavities, how- 
ever, with their almost 
vertical walls, it has the 
east wall sloped inward 
very gradually, 1 necessitating, if a plinth only 0.49 m. long 
were set in, an ugly amount of leading, or, if the usual leading 
was used, a larger plinth, bevelled off at this side. The latter 
1 Represented by the shaded portion on the diagram, Plate XIV. 




Figure 10. - 



-Front View of New Torso. 
Agelaus (?). 
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alternative seems far more likely, and permits the use of a 
plinth 0.53 m. or 0.54 m. in length, such as is required by the 
figure with the herm. 

The pose required to fit the cavity — the left foot advanced 
in front of the right — is exactly the opposite of that assumed 
by Homolle for the figure in question. But for the given posi- 
tion of the glutaei and what remains of the thighs, Homolle's 
restoration is not the only one possible. In fact, the left thigh 
seems to swing forward. This does not, indeed, compel a 
restoration with the left foot forward ; for the supporting herm 
permits the figure to move the left thigh to the front, and yet, 
by bending the knee, to set the ball of the foot on the ground 
behind the other foot. At the same time it is just as possible 
for the foot to be forward in the direction indicated by the 
glutaeus, and so suit the cavity of Telemachus. This new 
restoration is hinted at in Figure 5, where the fragment of the 
left leg has been set up with the figure. 

Exception might be taken to this assignment, on the ground 
that so slight a figure with its gentle " Praxitelean " pose hardly 
suggests a wrestler, equal in strength to Agias. Yet a wrestler 
requires general lithe suppleness rather than particular devel- 
opment of any one set of muscles, and is, therefore, harder to 
characterize than a boxer or a discus-thrower. The two bronze 
wrestlers in the museum at Naples, 1 if wrestlers they are, though 
represented in actual combat, have bodies almost as smooth in 
texture and as youthful as our figure ; while its attitude is 
paralleled by that of a youthful figure found at Tralles, 2 whose 
ear marks him as a pancratiast. Another parallel in pose is a 
terra-cotta from Lebadeia, representing a young athlete with 
a strigil. 3 On the whole, therefore, the identification of this 
figure as Telemachus seems probable. 

There remain, then, three cavities for which no statues have 
been found: I (nameless), V (Agelaus), IX (Sisyphus II). 

Fresh material has, however, been discovered since Homolle 

1 Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmaler, No. 354. 

2 Now in the museum at Constantinople, Mon. Piot, 1903, pi. IV, V. It is 
interesting to note that the costume of this youth is exactly that worn by the 
draped figures of our group, and that his legs have the same disproportionate 
heaviness as those of Sisyphus I and Daochus I. 

3 Dumont et Chaplin, II, pi. XX. 
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published the group ; and with this one of the cavities may be 
filled. It is the nude torso of a youth found April, 1907, built 
into a wall on the slope below the sacred precinct. Its dimen- 





Figures 11, 12. — Side Views op New Torso. Age la us (?). 

sions are almost identical with those of our Telemachus. 1 The 
surface is badly corroded and reddened by the soil. The head 





Tf.lbmachus 


New Fkjurk 


1 Pit of neck to top of pubes .... 


. . . 0.54 m. 


0.53 m. 


Pit of neck to lower edge of breast . . 


. . . 0.165 m. 


0.17 m. 


Distance between nipples ..... 


. . . 0.25 m. 


0.235 in. 


Length of thi^h ........ 


. . . 0.5-3 in. 


0.525 m. 


Circumference of calf 


. . . 0.378 m. 


0.39 m. 
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and limbs were broken off at their junction with the body. The 
ephor of the district, Mr, Keramopoulos, immediately found that 
the neck fitted by actual contact the head mentioned on page 
451, which Homolle had wished to associate with the group, 
although without success (Figs. 10, 11, 12). He also discovered 
in the storerooms of the museum a bent left leg (preserved in 
two pieces from the thigh to the ankle), which fits the torso 





Figure 13. — Legs of New Figure. 
Agelaus (?) 



Figure 14. — Right Leg 
of Agelaus (?), show- 
ing Support. 



perfectly, again by contact (Figs. 13, 16). There is, besides, 
in the storeroom a right leg preserved from knee to ankle, so 
closely similar to the left leg in size, finish, and rendering of the 
muscles that there can be little doubt that it is the right leg of 
the statue (Figs. 13, 14). 1 Keramopoulos had expressed the 
opinion that the leg probably belonged to the statue, but had 



1 Circumference of calf . . 
Circumference below knee 



RiaiiT Leg 
0.395 m. 
0.33 m. 



Left Leg 
0.39 m. 
0.321 m. 
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not measured it. Especially characteristic of both legs is the 
hard line down the inner edge of the calf-muscle, and the indi- 
cation of the division between the muscles on the outside of the 
leg. Another significant point is the 
fact that joined to the right leg is an 
unusual form of support, — a mere strip 
of marble attached behind the foot 
and extending up the calf (Fig. 14). 
Exactly the same small, carefully con- 
cealed supports are used for the Dao- 
chus II (Fig. 7) and the Agias. (Fig. 
15, back view of the Agias ; the part 
immediately above the ankle is re- 
stored.) A search for parallels outside 
the Thessalian group has brought to 
light but one other instance of their 
use, — the " Apollo on the Omphalus." 1 
The employment of such a support 
would seem to constitute at least one 
strong argument in favor of connecting 
the right leg, and through it the statue, 
with the Thessalian group. 

There are also other arguments in 
favor of its inclusion. The dimensions, 
as has been indicated, are very close to 
those of the Telemachus. The head in 
its general proportions, 2 in the spareness 
of cheek, in the deep-set eyes, and in 
the treatment of hair shows close kin- 
ship with the Agias. Finally, the figure 
has the proper pose to fill the empty 
position of Agelaus, — the weight resting on the right leg, with 
the left drawn back and set a trifle to the side (Fig. 16). 3 So 

1 Since this statue is generally conceded to be an early copy of a bronze of the 
fifth century, the likeness in supports used may throw light on the relation of 
the marble Agias at Delphi to the Lysippean bronze in Pharsalus. 

2 Characteristic are the long under part and the low forehead. 

3 Owing to lack of proper machinery, the statue could not be photographed 
in an upright position with all the fragments in place. Consequently, only the 
torso and the legs appear in this illustration. 




Figure 15. — Agias. 
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far as can be calculated from the fragments in their present 

state, the plinth would have been small enough to fit cavity V. 

For the rest of the pose there are several indications. The 

left arm was raised at least to the level of the shoulder, as the 

position of the deltoid shows. The 
right may have hung at the side, 
yet the rendering of the muscles 
on the torso seems to indicate that 
it was raised, perhaps to place the 
hand on the hip. The left hand 
may have held a long staff, such 
as is illustrated in athletic scenes 
on the vases. 1 Thus the pose would 
correspond in general outline to 
that of the bronze in the Museo 
delle Terme (Helbig 1 , 958). The 
staff would give the firm, upright 
line for the centre of the group 
which Homolle sought in the sup- 
port of the Telemachus ; while 
the figure itself, with upright torso 
and level shoulders, carries out the 
architectural idea far better than 
the Telemachus with its swinging 
curves. 

In addition to the right leg of 
the Agelaus, two other fragments 
found in the storerooms of the 
museum may belong to this group. 
One is a right foot, broken off 
at the ankle and across the toes, 
but otherwise excellently preserved 
(Figs. 17, 18). The texture of the 
surface, the short, powerful build, 
the high arch of the instep, and the 
tension of the sinews, as well as the very characteristic render- 
ing of the veins, recall the foot of the Agias. The veins are 
represented not by a raised welt on the flesh, but by a line of 
i Gerhard, Auserlese ne Vasenbilder,2U ; Arch. Zeit. XXXVI (1878), pi. 11. 




Figure 16. — New Torso (Age- 
laus ?) with Legs in Position. 
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Figure 17. — Marble Foot in Museum at 
Delphi. Side View. 



accent formed by the meeting of two planes at a decided angle. 

The bringing of a light plane against a shadowed one without 

transition produces 

the illusion of a 

darker line along 

the shadowed side 

of the contact, and 

a line of brighter 

light along the 

lighted side. Thus 

the relief of the 

vein is suggested 

with far more deli- 
cacy than could be 

done by actual mod- 
elling. The same 

device is employed on the foot of the Agias (Fig. 19). It is 

a natural conclusion, therefore, that the same sculptor made 

both, and possibly for the same group. But it would be 

hazardous to do more than 
suggest this. If it does be- 
long to the group, it must be 
the foot of Sisyphus II, who 
would stand about evenly on 
both feet, with a little more 
weight on the left. The foot 
certainly belongs to a figure 
thus posed, for the outer edge 
is somewhat raised from the 
plinth, and the flesh below the 
ankle-bone is pressed out. 

The second fragment is a 
piece of a right shoulder 
draped in an Ionic chiton, 
which in rendering is strik- 
ingly like the garment of 
Sisyphus I (Fig. 20). It shows the same folds alternately 
clinging to the skin and breaking away from it, as if damp, 
and the same use of the rasp to give texture to the cloth. 




Figure 18. - 



-Marble Foot. 
View. 



Front 
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At one end is a smooth joint-surface, to which the arm was 
attached, and a dowel-hole, a rectangular cut, exactly like 




Figure 10. — Eight Foot of Agias. 

those in the arms of Sisyphus I. At the opposite end it shows 
a concave surface roughly worked, as if for the insertion of 
the head, like those in the necks of Sisyphus I and Daochus I. 

It is proposed to assign 
this fragment to the figure 
standing in cavity I. Homolle 
is undoubtedly correct in his 
suggestion that the drapery of 
this statue reached to the feet, 
helping to support the figure 
and demanding a very large 
plinth. Such a figure might 
have been a woman, a god- 
dess, Dionysus, or a priest of 
Dionysus. A mortal woman 
as head of a line of states- 
men and athletes would be in- 
appropriate ; a mortal man, 1 

1 Aparus, father of Acnonius, has been suggested, but this attribution leaves 
unexplained the size of the cavity. 




Figure 20. — Fragment op 
Shoulder in Museum at 
Back View. 



a Right 
Delphi. 
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if enough were known about him to give him the garb of a 
priest, would surely have been honored by an inscription. 
Neither Dionysus nor a goddess needed an inscription. Their 
attributes would be sufficient identification. 

The juxtaposition of deities and mortals was no uncommon 
thing. At Delphi alone they appear in the dedication of the 
Lacedaemonians after Aegospotami, in which Poseidon was 
crowning Lysander ; 1 in the dedication of the Athenians after 
Marathon, in which Athena appears with Miltiades ; 2 and 
in the group of Battus, Libya, and Cyrene. 3 Dionysus is 
not especially appropriate as the head of this line ; but Athena 
is. She was the patron goddess of Pharsalus ; her image is the 
symbol chosen for the coins of the fifth and fourth centuries. 4 
Moreover, she is the only deity besides Apollo mentioned in 
the inscriptions on the pedestal. In the inscription under 
cavity VII she figures as the special protector of Sisyphus I, 
father of the dedicator of the monument. 

In view of these facts, it does not seem too daring to suggest 
that an Athena headed the line. If she be restored holding a 
spear in her right hand and resting her left on a shield with 
her drapery falling about her feet, the unusual size of the cavity 
can be accounted for without assuming that she was of colossal 
proportions. At the same time the crest of her helmet would 
make her taller than the others, and so set her apart as a 
deity. To such a figure the shoulder-fragment may properly 
be attributed. One technical point seems to indicate that it 
really did belong to an Athena. The neck-cutting, referred to 
above, comes too far out on the shoulder to have received the 
head and neck alone. If it be supposed, however, that the 
aegis also was set in, then the extent of the cavity so far out 
on the shoulder is explained. It is clear that by supplying 
an Athena to fill cavity I, we gain an appropriate head for 
the line, a figure adapted to fill the extraordinarily large cut- 
ting, and an explanation of the omission of the inscription. 
Hence, on this assumption, Homolle's theory of a later ad- 
dition of the two end figures, already weakened by the 

i Paus. X, 9, 7. 2 Ibid. 10, 2. 8 Ibid. 15, 6. 

4 Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum. Thessaly to Aetolia, 
p. 43, pi. IX. 
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rejection of his so-called Sisyphus II, loses the only remaining 
grounds he adduces for its support. 

And yet, if the composition of the group be carefully stud- 
ied, it will appear that his theory is not altogether without 
foundation, in so far as it relates to Sisyphus II. For if the 
plan of the top of the pedestal (Plate XIV) be examined, and 
the cavity of Sisyphus II (No. IX) be disregarded, the perfect 
balance in position and outline between the others will at once 
be observed. It is a balance of pairs : Agelaus (V) with 
Telemachus (IV), Daochus I (VI) with Agias (III), Sisyphus 
I (VII) with Acnonius (II), and Daochus II (VIII) with 
Athena (I). 

The balance in shapes of the cavities means balance in pose 
of the statues. A glance at the restored drawing (Fig. 21 B) 1 
will show the system on which the composition was planned. 
The general impression is that of a group whose upper boundary 
curves gently down from both ends to the centre. Four central 
figures with the broad, quiet surfaces either of the nude form or 
of a heavy, unyielding mantle (Daochus I) are framed in on 
either side by a group of two richly draped figures. 2 The ex- 
act centre of the group is marked by the upright spear and 
raised left arm of Agelaus. The impression of deliberately 
balanced composition given by the general outlines is strength- 
ened by a study of the gestures in each case. All these were 
restored with an eye to indications present in the individual 
figures, regardless of any possible resulting symmetry in the 
group. In restoring the arms, the upper arm was actually 
present, or its position was definitely indicated by the muscles 
of the trunk in every case but that of Daochus II. In that 
case the left arm has been drawn raised and extended simply 
because no other pose seemed to offer sufficient explanation of 
the space between the cavity of this figure and that of Sisy- 
phus I. With an upper arm at shoulder-height, probable varia- 
tions in the pose of the forearm take place within limits such 

1 Apologies are offered for the roughness of a sketch prepared by archaeolo- 
gists, not artists. 

2 It is true that for the exact pose and drapery of Daochus II we have no evi- 
dence. But the figure was certainly draped, and more probably not in the unu- 
sual sheath-like chlamys of Daochus I. The Athena wore an Ionic chiton, and 
over this would have had either a mantle or Doric peplos. 
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that they could not seriously alter the main lines of the compo- 
sition. Where the upper arm is not lifted, more essential 
differences of motive in the forearm may occur. The right 
upper arms of Acnonius, Agias, Telemachus, and Agelaus 
were certainly not raised. The restoration of the forearms is, 
however, in at least three cases probable. In the case of 
Acnonius, the arm is extended from the elbow to give the fig- 
ure the balance needed to satisfy the eye. Had it hung at the 
side, the outstretched left would seem to pull the figure too 
far in that direction. For the Agias we have hesitated to offer 
a restoration. Yet of the possible poses and motives for the 
right hand, the one suggested — with the arm bent at the elbow 
and extended forward and toward the left, perhaps holding a 
phiale, as does the Idolino — seems the least unsatisfactory. 
With the Telemachus there can be little choice ; the Agelaus 
has already been discussed. 

The group resulting from these restorations of single figures 
surprises us by a balance of gesture as thoroughly carried out 
as if it had been the restorers' special purpose. The two outer 
groups with their commanding gestures correspond almost line 
for line. Of the central group, Agias and Daochus I have 
outer arms dropped quietly at the side, inner bent across the 
body ; Telemachus and Agelaus have the outer arms bent. 
And yet over this framework of symmetry individual touches 
are so happily introduced that there is not a suggestion of 
heraldic stiffness. So far, then, as composition goes, these eight 
figures form a self-contained group without the Sisyphus II. 

In spite of the exclusion of this figure on grounds of com- 
position, it is well nigh certain that it was placed here at the 
time of the erection of the monument. If it was an addition, 
the original pedestal must have been one block shorter. The 
question then arises whether originally the precinct was nar- 
rower, with its rear wall turning sooner at the west end or 
was always of this width, leaving an ugly gap at the west end 
of the pedestal. This second alternative is so incredible that 
it need not be considered ; but the other, that the wall formerly 
abutted on a shortened pedestal, must be disproved before we 
can say that the figure, which seems to stand outside the group, 
actually belonged to it from the beginning. 
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This proof we are able to offer, thanks to studies made 
in Delphi at our request by Mr. W. B. Dinsmoor, Carnegie 
Fellow in Architecture of the American School at Athens. 
The west end of the block of Daochus II has an anathyrosis 
which apparently is not a converted finished surface, for the 
marginal drafting has not been narrowed in the least, and the 
undercut drafting shows no sign of having returned, as it does 
on the present end blocks (Plate XIV, A, aa). Further, the 
present short end stone in the middle course (Plate XIV, A, c) 
— which might naturally be expected to have ended that course 
in the shorter pedestal — is too long to fit under the block of 
Daochus II. Again, the present end blocks in the top course 
have a raised lip (Plate XIV, A, bb) next to the wall, which is 
not found on the block of Daochus II. It may, of course, have 
been planed off ; but there is no trace of this. Finally, there 
is no possible relation between the joints in the wall behind 
and any shortened form of pedestal (see Plate XIV, B). 

This might be explained if the preclnct-wall could be con- 
sidered later than the pedestal. In reality, however, it can 
be shown to be earlier and to have been standing a number of 
years. 1 For its euthynteria is cut for a ground-level 0.07 m. 
lower than that of the pedestal (see Plate XIV, A) ; and, what 
is just as conclusive, the orthostate blocks behind the pedestal, 
now completely hidden, have the same careful drafting as those 
in the side-w T alls which were always visible. This is discernible 
in Figure 2. It is not to be doubted, therefore, that the blocks 
now concealed were once completely exposed to view. At the 
points where the pedestal abuts on the side-walls this drafting 
has in each case been hewn down to form an anathyrosis. It is 
to this later insertion of the pedestal that the raised lips 
previously mentioned, on the upper surfaces of the end blocks, 
are due. They prevented chipping of the edges when the 
blocks were pried into place. 

It seems clear, then, that the wall was erected first and that 
the group with its pedestal was set in at a later time and filled 
the entire space. 2 

i First suggested by Horaolle, B. C.H., XXIII (1899), p. 425. The contrary 
is supported by Keramopoulos, '051776s tG>v AeX^wp, p. 54. 

2 How long before this the wall had been built is not certain. The fact that 
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If, then, Sisyphus II belongs in the original group as here 
erected, but stands apart when the unity of the group is con- 
sidered, how are we to reconcile the opposing facts ? The 
explanation which we propose is this : that the Lysippean 
bronze in Pharsalus of which the Agias seems to be a copy was 
not an isolated figure, but a group; that this original group 
did end with Daochus II, the dedicator ; but that when the 
copy was erected at Delphi, inside an enclosure too long to be 
filled by the original group, rather than leave space at one or 
both ends, another statue — of the dedicator's son — was added. 

At all events, it seems clear that any study of this dedication 
as a group must consider only the eight figures ending with 
Daochus II. Analysis of the group of nine figures reveals no 
principle of artistic arrrangement ; the eight, on the contrary, 
show just that striving for rather obvious balance which is 
characteristic of the only other extended composition of the late 
fourth century known to the writers — the frieze of the choregic 
monument of Lysicrates. Nor must the breaking down of this 
careful arrangement through the addition of the Sisyphus II be 
imputed to indifference on the part of the later sculptors. A 
Thessalian prince's orders, like those of a modern prince, would 
have overridden any objections raised on aesthetic grounds. 1 

this stands directly over the older precinct of Neoptolemus while the later pre- 
cinct of that hero adjoins it to the east suggests that this was earlier than the 
later precinct and may have been itself the precinct of Neoptolemus for a time. 
Its clamps are in the older h form, while the later Neoptolemus-precinct 
employs H clamps. By comparison with the votive offering of the Arcadians 
(dated 369 b.c), which employs the same materials in its construction but the 
latest form of Greek clamp, this precinct must be dated early in the fourth 
century ; and still earlier apparently is to be placed the date of the precinct in 
which our group stands. Later than either of these, as it would seem, because 
of its position in the angle between them, is a large poros block, serving as a 
pedestal but bearing the same contractor's signature PAT K PA as the lowest 
limestone blocks in the temple of Apollo. This might well date from about 
360 b.c, and confirms the preceding argument for dating the Thessalian precinct 
early in the fourth century if not late in the fifth. 

It has been thought that the Thessalian precinct must be later than the 
earthquake of 374 b.c, as a result of which the old temple of Apollo was pulled 
down and its sculptures buried in the front part of the old precinct of Neoptole- 
mus, which projects far beyond the higher Thessalian precinct ; but there is no 
evidence that the old precinct was not already buried by an earlier landslide. 

1 The reader is reminded of the embarrassingly dictatorial tone of Isabella 
d' Este toward Perugino, in her order for the Triumph of Chastity. 
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We propose, therefore, an original group of eight figures, ar- 
ranged on a carefully composed plan, with the Agelaus assigned 
by Homolle moved to the position of Telemachus and in its 
place the new figure found in 1907. For the head of the line 
Athena is suggested, and a single fragment — that of a right 
shoulder — is attributed to her. It has been proved that Homolle 
was wrong in including his Sisyphus II in the group and in 
considering both end figures later additions, but correct in that 
Sisyphus II seems to have been an addition to the group as 
originally composed. For this figure a foot (see p. 466) is 
available, but there is no proof that it belonged to the group. 1 

In restoring the group it has been necessary to depend on 
pure conjecture for the type of the Athena, the pose of 
Daochus II and Sisyphus II, the heads of all the draped figures, 
and the right arms of Agelaus and Telemachus. In all other 
cases, as has been explained above, the restorations follow in- 
dications given by the preserved portions. The conjectured 
parts, however, are not such that they could have altered 
materially the main outlines of the group. 

Such dedicatory groups, great aggregations of single free- 
standing figures, have always been familiar to students of Greek 
sculpture through tantalizing literary allusions ; but to form any 
idea of their actual appearance we have had to reason forward 
from existing single figures or backward from architectural 
sculptures. We venture to hope that the present restoration 
may offer, in a form fairly approximate, an example of a 
type of Greek sculptural composition hitherto only vaguely 
understood. 

Elizabeth M. Gardiner, 
Kendall K. Smith. 

1 In this paper no attempt has been made to distinguish and discuss the 
varied styles of sculpture exhibited by the group. It seems certain that at least 
two sculptors were employed, one very possibly a Thessalian who executed 
the draped figures, and another a Sicyonian (?) acquainted with the repertoire 
of Attic types, who did the nude figures. A study of these various styles would 
certainly prove fruitful. 
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THE PLAN OF THE PRECINCT 

The plan of the precinct is restored as shown on Plate XIV 
on the basis of the following facts. 

The southern portions of both side-walls are no longer in 
place and their extent in this direction cannot be definitely 
determined (cf. Fig. 2). The west wall, however, still contains 
four orthostates, of which the outermost has no cramp- cutting, 
and therefore cannot have adjoined an angle-block; one or 
more regular orthostates must have intervened. The peculiar 
location of the large poros base (see p. 473; note 2) suggests that 
the precinct reached forward to that point. It would thus have 
exactly the depth, as it now has just the width, of the second 
precinct of Neoptolemus, which was built beside it. This 
allows nine blocks of the usual length, 0.90 m., in each of the 
side- walls. 

Of the east wall only the rear angle-block is in situ. But 
there are lying near by the orthostate which stood next to this 
angle and formed a joint with the end of the pedestal; the 
front angle-block, which has a cramp-cutting on the side as 
well as at the end, indicating that the front of the precinct 
was at least partially closed; two blocks shown by their cramp- 
cuttings to have been joined to the corner-block; and an 
orthostate ending in an anta, which evidently belongs to the 
opening in the front wall. This anta-block, since it had no 
cramp-cutting, did not stand next to the corner. In the resto- 
ration only one block has been inserted between it and the 
angle in order to leave the front as open as possible, on the 
analogy of other exedrae. This gives still enough wall-space 
so that the poros base would not block the opening. 

The plan of the precinct, therefore, is restored as shown in 
the diagram. 

William Bell Dinsmoor. 
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